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ABSTRACT 

. To fux;ther an explanation of the post- 1S7C United^ 

slates denoqraphic phi'nomenon of Increased populatloitfot 
non-metropolitan'lireas^ the relationship of 3 ^cclo^ic^l^henCBieirA tq 
non-iietr,0pol^tan net miqraticri rates, betneeia the 1960*6 abd th« 
1970»s is examined for a random stratified sample of 380 Onlt^ed 
Sta^J^es non -metropolitan counties (primarily using 'Defartment- of 

Aqr^icult^re data)^ The ecological pheEcnera studied as possible/ ^ 
explanations of the changtp are: sustenance organization,, including 
overall functional specialization and employ lent change; change in 
the' aqe structure, especially the populaticn. in the highly mobil^. 
"younq adult" years; and "spillover", the expansion of m^trcpolitin 
population and activities into non-metrcpclitan areas^ Findings 
support exiistinq literature and indicate that changes In th^ overall 
number 6f employment opportunities, changes in specialization of 
sustenance orqanization, and sustenance activity in all categories . 
but mining are not significantly related to net ttigratict change* 
There is, however, a significant link between net non-metropolitan 
miqration change and change in age structtie of non-metropolitan 
populations as veil as metropolitan "spillover "^ Theref ere,, gains in 
net miqration rates of non-taetropolitar ccoEti€£ in the 1S7C*'s do not 
stqn;al the development of new populat icn redistribution mechanisms; 
rather^ they can be viewed as a result of the continued operation cf 
traditional processes* (Author/SB) - ^ 
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ABSTRACT 

Th^s research examines the difference in annual net 
migration rates between the 1960's and 1970's for a random 
stratified sample of 380 U, counties classified as 
nonmetropolitaxi in 1970. Our findings indicate that changes'- 
in the overall number of employment opportunities, changeV 
ih the specidli^ation of svjstenance organization^ ^d 
sustenance activity in all categories except mining are not w 
significantly related to net migration change. Support is 
forthcoming, hpwever, for hypotheses that link net migration 
change with.vchanges in the age structure of nonmetropplitan 
pppulatio^ns and to the "spillover" from metropolitatn areas* 

■\ We, conclude that gains in net migration rates of non- 
jnetropolitan counties in the 1970 's do not signal the 
development of new population redistribution mechanisms 
but can be viewed as a. result of the continued operation of 
traditional processes. Specifically, ^current nonmetropplitan 
net migration trends have resulted from the ongoing decentral- 
ization of^opulation and activities from metropolitan areas 
and equilibrating process^es in nonmetropolitan areas themselves 



INTkOpUCTION ' ; ' . J. 

The spatial redistrib|utio^n of America's^ population historically', 
has been a movement from rural to urban aijeas, so sociologists liter- 
ally have had decades to examine the forces leading to the metropoli- 
tanization of the nation. In recent years , however^ the attention of 
sociologists and other social scientists has. started turning toward 
,a new phenomenon, the post 1970 reversal of nbnmetropolitan population 
growth, especially net migration trfends . Estimates provided by the ' 
U.S. Census show that between 1970 and ,1973, UiS. nonmetropolitan 
counties experienced a net in-migration of 1.1 million persons. This 
phenomenon is a reversal from the net out-migration of 3 million 
persons registered in the 1960-70 period. Metropolitan areas experi- 
enced a net in-migration of only . 5 million persons in the 1970-73 
period, a drop from £ million net in-migrants received in the 19 60-70 
x^lecade (Beale^and Fuguitt, 1975 : 21). More recent estimates suggest 
that this net in-migration in nonmetropolitan areas has continued into 
the mid- 19 70' s (Beale , .1976 ) . ' 

% : ■ : 

Several sociologists (Tucker, 1976; Wardwell, 1977) have ex- 
,,amined this contemporary demographicVshi^,t by examining changes in 
size and nature of the metropolitan to nonmetropolitan net migration 
streams. Others (Beale, 1975, 1976; Beale and Fuguitt, 1975; Humphrey 
' et al*, 1977; Morrison and Wheeler , 1976) have focused on elucidating 
the relationship between net migration and the^ functional and demo- 
graphic characteristics of individual nonmetropolitan areas in an . 
attemi)t to determine what particular types of areas have experienced 
gains in net migration rates and why they have done so. 




The present research extends work of the second group of 6cl>olars 
by determining the relative validity of several alternative explana- 
tions of the change in rtonmetropolitan county annual ^et migration 
rates between the 1960-1970 period and the 1970-1974 period. Specifi- 
cAlly*, our research examines the relatianship of change in nohftietro- 
politan net migration trendd and three ecological phenomenon: (1) 
sustenance organization - including overall functional specialization 
and employment change; <2) the change 'in the age structure - especially 
the population in the highly mobile "young adult" yearg ; and 0|^''spill 
over - the expansion of metropolitan population and activities into 
nonm^lyopolitan ^reas . - 

Several aspects of this research are unique and enhance its 
contribution to the understanding of net migration chang'e in general 
and npn-metropQlitan net migration change in particular. First, the 
dependent and many, of the independent variables are^'measured in a 
dynamic rather than a sta^^ic framework. We have examined the/relation 
ship of changes in various ecological phenomenon and the change in 
annual net migration rates between the 1960 's and 19 70 's. Second we 
develop and test explicit hypotheses to account for variation in 
annual net migration rates between individual counties. Finally our 
findings point to a numter of conclusions about the possible causes 
of the post 1370 net migration to nonmeliropolitan areas which have 
not been documented by other researchers. . . ^ 



THEORY AND REVIEW Ol^^-fcljrERATUREl 
Sustenance Organization \ . . 

Ecological studies of population, movemei>ts to and from far ri- 
torially based communities explain, migration as a consequence of 
community sustenance organization. By sustenance organization we 
mean the manner in which the community 's resources , including 
capital and labor, provide suppor^t for the^area's popuJ^tiori. The 
nature and size of the activHries which, of course, reflect envirqn- 
mental factors and the ^ level of specific technologies that make up 
the sustenance organization influence the competitive- position of 
the area within the intercommunity hierarcHy ; ' Areas pejcif orming a 
particular function or producing a good deiQanded . by other areafe^ will 
be likely to experience ^n expans^ion of sustenance organization dnd 
concomitantly undeijg^popu3^ation growth. This argument reflects 'a 
fundamental tehet of human, ecology - .that a population will tend to 
redistribute itself through the vital processes and migration to 
reach a balance or equilibrium betw.een population size ^^d - . * 
opportunities for sustenance or employment (Hawle'y, 1968: '331). 

While hura^n ecological theory H'as not developed a set of formal 

'f - . . ■ ' ■ . *• 

propositions biased on the above rationale ^ various researchers exam- 
ining nonme"6^^olitan demographic .change have focused on several 
different components af sustenance organizatio^^ 'The ' first compon-^^ 
ent is the change in the overall sike of an area's sustenance 
organization as measured by the change in total employment- oppor- 
tunities of a community. For example, Clemente (1975 : 2) and 
Lowry ^(1966: 30) report that the growth of economic activ^y in 
nonmetropolitan an4 inetropolitan plaices resp^^ctively is positively 
relate^i-^ Changes in in-migration , Evans (1975t 33)/ however, 

w \ ^ . ■ ^ : 



found tha^t increases in the number of manufacturing jQbs in nonmetro 
politan counties did not, significantly effect, pattierns of in or out- 
migration'. -We feel it is Icigical to argue that, changes in the over- 
all number of employment opportunities located in an area can be 
expected to be positively r.elated to changes in annual rates of ,net^ 
migration.^ s " . 

A second component 'of sustenance organization f^at affects net 
migration 'change is the degree of functional specialization of a 
community. We distinguish here , between a change in jQverall employ- 
ment opportunities which may be dispersed over several 'functions ' 
indicating a -general growth of economic activity and a change, in 
xthe overall functional specialization of an area, 'In the later 
case, the expansion of employment opportunities occurs primarily in 
one particular economic pector. This constitutes a qu^itatively 
different phenomenon from general economic growth and should also 
influence net migration trends. ,^ ^ / 

Increases in the functional specialization of a community are 
sociologically important^^ecause they provide places j with a com- 
peti-tive edge in the daily interaction arid the flow Qf persons . 
If a new spe'cialty is needed 'within an urban region, the place with 
that new specialty can capture workers clients , and the business of 
outside service fir/ris . A specialization in step -with local and 
regional demands for goods and Services can increasj^ the dominance 
of a community in comparison . with other 'places--of the same size in 
the network of intercommunity interactions . We hypothesise , there- ' 
fore that nonmetropolitan areas which have' increased the number of^^ 
activities in which tl^ey are specialized should have experienced 
increases in net migration rates in the 1970' s. ^ . 



Several authors h^^e documented significant findings concerning 
the relationship between functional sp'ecialization and demogt'^phic^ 
change in nonmetropoiitan areas. Humphrey et^al. (19 7.7) report th'^t 
Pennsylvania nonmetropoiitan minor civil division^ tjjat expet'i^nced 
a turnaround to -net in-niigration during the I960' s after several 
decades, of net out-mig^^atioi;! were more specialized than those places 
where no sdch shift occurwed. Tarver (1972) found that the degree oj 
functional specialization of small Southern nonmetropoiitan towns 
was positively relate^3 to overall population change.' Finally > 
Frisbiej/arid Postaji (1^76 ) have - documented that .the structure of 
sustenance organizations of growing cc||amunitieb in igeo was ri^o^ 
.complex or had more distinct functions than that of declining 
countifes, 

• ' ' ■ . 

" • Finally, in addition to the change in, the number^ of empi^y^^^t 
opportunities and degree of ^functional specialization, we can expect 
that the type of activities that characterize an area's sustenance 
organization will also be related to net migration experiences.. As 
Frisbie and Poston (i975: 775) note, "it. is inconceivable that all 
sustenance activities relate in ^the same way to population change". 
Nor, we might add, is ^t l:||<:ely that the same activity . will bear the 
same relattionsKip to population change continually from one decade 
to another,' ^ - 

Turning to' a review of recent research' to illustrate this point 
we see that neither Be^le (1975) nor Beale-^d ^uguitt (1976) report 
a strong relationship between changes in manufacturing acti^^i^V ^nd. ' 
pc?st 19 70 nonjnetropoiitan population changes^ Beale and Fug^^** 
(1975: 16) taKe'this finding as evidence of the increased importance 
of growth in trade and other- manufacturing activities in nonmetro- 



politan areas. This finding is contrary to research examining non- 
metropoiitan population change .between 1950 and 1960 (farver and * 
Beale, 1968: 17-19) and i960 and 1970 (Frisbie. and Poston 1,975: 778). 
Both of these authbrs report a positive relationship between popula- 
tion change and manufacturing activity. . " 

We take the direct relation between manufacturing and growth as 
evidence ofi^the changing demographic impact of manufacturing in non-. 
metropolitan America. According to Beale ( 19 76 : 7 ) , only 3% , of all 
nonmetpopolitan employment growth between 19 70 ahd 1976 was in 
manufacturing. Thus, nonmetrapolitan areas' that relied heavily on 
manufacturing growth as a means to recover previous population losses 
in the 1060^ s have found themselves dependent on ^ mode of production 
that ha^^ unde^goney?el^ little expansion in the I970*s. We 

therefopfe expect the^ proportion of sustenance^ activity in the ' 
ntanufacturing sectbr/'to be negatively related to c¥ianges in rates of 
^net i^igratipn. 

v. 

On the other hand, we expect that the proportion of sustenance 
organization in a norimatrbpplitan area 'devoted to wholesale, retail, 
and seivvice activities will be positiviely related to changes in : 
rates- of net migration. The ^primary reason for hypothesizing such; 
a relationship is the same basic one we have al3?eady discussed in . 
relation to mah^uf acturing--.the shift in growth ot employment frgm 
m'anufacturing ,to the service/^dustry / Contemporary society has 
become more and more service-^oriented .'^ Frisbie and Poston (1975 : 776 ) 
note that there has been a rapid growth in the demand for wholesale, 
retail, financial, educational and administrative functions. " , 

Morrison and McCarthy (1977: U). argue. that the nationwide expansion 
of .trade and service sectors at the expense of manufacturing is one 
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of the industrial trends that has altered the fortunes of specifio 
regionfi_dnd types* of locales in nonmetropolitan America during the 
1970'8. These sectors reprfesertt the most rapidly growing ^reas of 

• employ me nt^^^in^^ areas in thq 19 70' s • Places that have . 

large proportions of their sustenance organizations involved in such., 
activities will likely be experiencing ihcreases in employment 

' opportunities. Thus,' such places have an edge over^other communities 
in attracting and/or retaining population and in, registering ^ 
increases in net migra;f:iqn. ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

Finally, a third type of susteitance activity invoi^ves extractive 
industries such as agriculture and mining. Areas 'histprically 
dependent on such activities have been losing population because 
these industries have become increasingly mechanized, produotive, 
and capital intensive resulting in an ovqrsupply of population due 
to increased labor ^quirements (Hawley, 1971: 154-155). Such an 
imbalance hafe forced adjustments in population processes, mo'st 
'notably increases in o\it-migration. 

There are several reasons to argue that mining and/or farm 
areas should be registering increases in rates of net migration in 
the 19 70' s. First:, it is entirely possible that they have reached 
a point where the *'push". factors that were previously operating to . 
br^ing about, net out-migrayion have receded to where they are no ; . 
. loiiger' of f setting in-migration . Ecologically, population in 
communities> specialized in sustenance actrivities such as mining may 
have re-established an equilibrium condition. Second, the industrial 
ization of nonmetropolitan areas during the past twenty y^ars has 
provided new; opportunities in some areas th4t were primarily' , .5- 
agricultural. Third, the' phenomenon of "return migration" may be 
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^^jaffeiting agWcultural and mining areas significantly.. Fourth, 
agricultural areas may possess environmental charjacteristicfi that 

.y, ar*€i becoming increasingly^alued by individuals in their search for 
at ^satisfactory living environment including low density , scenic ; 

V beauty, low crime rates, and' clean air. Finally, the "en-ergy crisis" 

*W<_anci the resulting increase in the iise of domestic coal in the 1970*8 
may have brought increases in activity in formerly , decaying mining 
. areas Morrison and McCarthy (1977: U) have identified the revival 
or expansion. of extractive energy-related industries as one of the • 
industrial trends that has improved the population retention of some 
nomnetriipolitaYi areas in the 1970's. While we can not hypothesize 
the relative degree to which each of tj/lese factors has contributed 
to net migratdjon change in this research, we cah test the hypothesis 
that the proportion of sustenance, activity in agriculture arid mining 
is positively related to the change in the annual rate of net migra- 
tion between the 1960*s and 1970' s. - 

Thus , we have seen that other reaearchers have examined the 
• relationship betweien nonmetropolitan sustenance ' organization and' 
demographic change. Frisbie and Poston (1975, 1976) have looked at 
'this problem with data from the 1960's.. Our work is relevant 

because it will extend this line of inquiry into the 1970^s. By 

" . ■ ■ ' •^^ 

using Frisbie and Poston* s findings as a base fpr comparison , we will 

■ * ■ . ■ ■ 

be able to shed some light orr the question of whether or not the 
demographic consequences of various . sustenance organization com.-r: 
ponetits . ai^e changing as nonmetropolitan ^areas continue to be 
affected by structural changes occurring in, society. 

We. have been careful to distinguish between compoi>ents of 
^ sustenance organisation such as the nature of activities (manufactur- 
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ing or mining) and functional specialization. A|.though . conceptualiz- 
ed as separate dimensions, it is clear that th^ese may be related vrith 

». • * ■ • ' ■ 

each other or with other variables used in this analysis. s For ^ ' . 

example, Duncan cind Reiss (1956: 198) have noted that areas wxtU a 
'.ft ' 'i, ■ ' .. ■ 

heBvy involvement in manuf actur,ing do> not develop specialjties. in ' - ■' ^■ 

other activities. Thus > the f^^^t that an area's i^ustenancfe organiza- 

tion. is dominated , by manufacturing may also indicate . that it will be 

relatively stagnant in terms of developing new specialties Ma:nu- '> 

facturing has also traditio.nally been located ne^ij^ older and^ more . 

urbanized^ areas in or around metropolitan cpnteris . ■ Urbanization and , 

proximity to a me?tropolitan area.-are characteristics which in and of 

themselves may be negatiyely. associated with net migration change in 

the 1970's. It will be necessary, therefore, to guard against such ^ 

possibly confounding 'effebts by carefully controlling for iHBlevant ^ 

Variables during examination of the data, ' 

Age Structure * ^ 

Perhaps the most reliable finding of demographic research is that 
a clear age differential exists in migration with young adults 
between the ages of 18-- 35 compromising the mt>st mobile segment of 
the population (Shaw^ 1975: 18-19 ; Bogue-, 1969: 7 6,3) . 'Thus' we wbuldr 
expect that areas with net out-migration would be experiencing- 
changes in the age\ s tr^ucture of their populations,- This change could 
paradoxically bi^ving about a reversal in net migration trends largely 
' independent of ^ changes in sustenance organization ^ 

We conceive of this change taking place in the following manner. 
As net out-mig-ration occurs^ the ^proportion of ypyn^ "geographically 
mobile" adults , in the population decreases leaving behind an older , 
and more residentially stable age st3;?ucture. Consequently, rates of 
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out-migpation decrease with the shrinking of the young adult popula- 
tion. The small amounts of in-migration that have occurred in the 
^>ast (or sm^ll increases in iri-migration) result in an overall shift 
to net migrd'tion^ Even though the degree of functional specializa- 
tion or number of employment opportunities in a nonmetropolitan area 
may be increasing, tlies\2 factors may be relatively unimportant 
compared to the demographic changes which occurred in response to 
-previous economic conditions. , ' .. . 

While we v/ould expect the ''aging of " th,e population explanation 
of net migration change to be most api^licable to area^ with histories 
of substantial net out-ui i^^ration such as agricultural and mining ' 
areas, it is reasonable to ; -po Lho:: i/.e that cKang^^s in the age 
structure of all. nonmetrouu- 1 i uan areas have had some role in changes 
in. rates' of net mip^ration. Thus, we hypothesize an alternative 
explanation of nonmetropolitan. net migration change; the change in 
the proportion of the population between the years 18 and 35 (or . 
"aging" of the population) betweo^ ;^ ol) and 1970 is negatively re- 
latevl to ih<i ^M\a\M^.e in t:h(^ annual vai<^. q t net migration. 
Spillover 

Finally, we introduce a tliird alternative explanation of non- 
metropolitan lu-l migration change: ^'spillover" or decentralization 
of population froju iiuMax3politan areas. Aided by t:echnological im- 
provements in tranr.port<ition and communication, metropoli:l:an popula- 
tion has been movin-: s Leadily outward from metropolitan central 
cities to suburban ring:;; uid beyond throurjiout tlie twentieth centui'y 
(Hawley, 1971: 19Sf)). Tlio outward movement of population has 
occurred conconii tan I ly vy.i. Ch t.ho dooon l:rali:^,ation of economic 
activities 1 rom eontral looat:ioni; in metropolitan areas. 
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/Observers of' the post 1970 nonmetropolitan net migration shifts 
Kold different views on the role played By spillover in nonmetropoli* 
tan growth. Beale and Fuguitt (1975: 23) argue that the reversal^is 
more than just a result of metropolitan sprawl' into a adjacent n(^n- 
metropolitan areas. They note that 60^6 of all nonmetropolitan 
counties not adjacent to metrppolitan areas recorded a net gain 
through migration irP~the 1970 's as compared to^ 68% of the adjacent 
counties 'and that 3;^' of the total net in-migration into nonmetropol 
tan^ar.eas occurred in nonadjacent counties. Others such as Wardwell 

argue that spillover has actually accounted for a greater 
prO'gt>rtion of the natior^wide "^hift in npn-metrd-metro movement 
between the 1960's and 1970 's than Beale and Fuguitt indicate.. He 
notes that 1/4 of the population .gr^owth in nonmetropolitan counties 
since 1970. has taken place in thos:e Qbunties classified as nonmetro- 
politan in 1970 but reclassified asmetropolitan in 197U (Wardwell, 
1977 : 159 ) . 

An importcint poin^^ to be made-^-'conc^ernin^ the role ,of metropoli- 
tan oxpaiiuioii ill' cuunnini: Lnp; i:ov pout liV/O nonmetropoli tan ^t migra- 
tion trends is cliat wliilc numerous authors disagree on its importanc 
very little effort has been made to specify how the process actually 
"proceeds. We cfcncc i ol Ihir, procciis as unfolding in the following 
'mariner. As people moVe away from eontral c:i(:ics, the density in the 
outer re^ichcG of metropolitan aihms incrc i.w ! ntil these areevs are 
Liaturatecl with noople and t he accompanying physical structures which 
constitute man's adaption to the environment. At some unspecified 
point in time, the [iDpulntiion pr^enruire in these ])laces becomes too 
great and tiio population "r.p i.lls ovei'" int;o contiguous ^ nonmetropoli- 
tan areas. 
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Whether or not and when a nonmetropolitan area receives any of 
'this spillover is most likely determined by the physical proximity " • 
of that area to a metropolitan community. Thus we conceive of the 
spillover process as unfolding in a uniform manner with nonmetropoli^ . 
tan areas closest or contiguous to metropolitan ar^as being the first 
to be affected. As the process continues ^ these areas become densely 
settled, necessitating a further outward spread of population-'. This 
research conceptualizes the spillover process along two inter- related 
dimensions - time and space. Tb provide an adequate test of spill- 
over it must be shown that hon-metropolitan places ' closer jto metro- 
politan centers have experieViced changes in rates of net migration 
in the appropriate direction at an earlier time than, more remote 
nonmetropolitan places. A rigorous test of ^the "spillover" hypoth- 
esis will, be conducted in this research with longitudinal data. In 
doing so, the first careful examination of this hypothesis will be ^ ' 
of fered. for the literature on nonmetropolitan population growth. 



^ SUMMARY OF HYPOTIirf^ES 

Employment Opportunities * 

1. The annual rate of growth of total employment opportunities 
located in a nonmetropolitan area between 19 6 0 and 19 70 is 
positively related to the change in the annual rate of net 
migration between the 1960's and 1970's- 



Functional Sp ecial:L:^cition 

2. The change: in the degree of functional specialization of a 
nonmetropolitan area between 1960 and 1970 is positively 
. related to the change in the annual rate of net migration 
between the 196 0 and 19 70' s. 
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Type of Sustenance Activity ^ 

3, The proportion' of sustenance organization in an area involvj^d 
in retail, wholesale, and service, activities in 1970 is posi- 
tively related to the change^ in the annual rate of net migra-« 
tion between the 1960'& and 19 70' s. 

H. The proportion of sustenance organization in .an area involved 

in agricultural and mining activities in 1970 is positively 
? : re/lated to the change in the annual rate of net migration 
between the 1960^s and.l970^s. • 

5. The^prop6rtion of Sustenance organization in an area in -19 7^0 
involved in manufacturing is 'negatively related to the change 
in the annual rate of net migration between the 1960 's and"* 
1970's. ... 

Age Structure 

S. Reductions in the percentage of residents 15-34 in the 1960's: 
are positively r^elated to the change in the' annual rate of net 
.migration in nonmetropolitan areas between the 1960*s and 1970 's'. 

Spillover 

7 . Nonmetropolitan areas which exjierienced increases in arjnual, ' 
rates of net migration in the 1970^ s are further away from the 
cdiitral cities of metropolitan areas than .nonmetropolitan areas ^ 
that experienced such increases in the 1960^ s, but closer to 
central cities of metropolitan areas which have experienced no 
increases in annual rates of net migration since 1950. 

. METHODOLOGY ' " •' ■ 

I The above hypotheses are tested with a sample of all U. S. 
counties classified as nonmetropolitan In 1970 by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census . We obtain the sample by classifying- the nonmetro-r 
politan , counties into four regions: North East, North Central , 
South and West; The, counties in each region are subdivlcied on the ^ 
basis of their spatial proximity to the nearest^ Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical sjArea (SMSA)- W^^then take a 15 .percent random selection 
of cases from eacli of the eight subcategories of npnjnetropolitan ^ ^ 
counties, resulting in a sample of 300 counties. Z~scores on the 
differences between the sample and population (all U.S. nonmetro-r 
politan counties) means of several variables used in this research 
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were computed to test the representativeness of our sample. None of 
the record^^ Z-scores fall into the critical region and we therefore 
'have no reason to suspect a biased sample. 

Most previous research ort the relationship of demographic 
trends and changes in sustenance organization use data based qn the 
place of residence 6f employed 'persons (Frisbie and Poston, 1975, 
1976)* Ori® consequence '^pf) relying on this data is that measures of 
sustenance activities incl^ide ^ out-commuters and exclude sustenance. 

■ . s , ' • - ' ■ 

opportunities located in a countj,y^ for in-commuters . To prpvide a . 
-more accurate measure of sustenance opportunities , we use employment 
data b^s6d on establishments located in the county (U,S, Bureau of 
the Census, 1961, 1971b, 197Uc)- ^ ' 

Two sources' of data are used to measure net migration change for 

i, ^, ^ .;■ ■ ^ 

the selected counties. Our primary source of information is a data 

,f * 

•base .supplied by the U.S. Department *of Agriculture. We also use 

.■' ■ . ^ 
estimates o,f age-specifib and overall n*||t migration rates for the 

sample from work by Boi^Jles^and Lee* The dependent variable for this 
research, the chanp^e in the annual rate of net migration between the 
1970' s and 1960's, is the remainder produced by subtracting the 
^,1960-1970 annual rate from the 1970-7U annual rate. 

The natui^^e of sustenance activities of each county is' measured 
as the per^centage of employment in agriculture, mining, service, 
manufacturing, ret^iil, wholesale and several other types pf industry. 
The. change in funcLional specialization refers to cltange in these 
categories of industry s^elative to the average change in that par- 
ticular category which occurs in other nonmetropolitan counties . • 
between the two periods of time. An are^i with an increase in 
employment of g/eater or equal to one standard deviation from the 
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mean is increasing in specialization in that category (Nelson, 1955 
Tarver, 1972). The change in overall functional specialization is. 
measured by summing the industrial categories in which an area has 
^an increasing speoialization. 

Other variables used in this research include: 

1. Distance to a metropolitan area (SMSA)^is measured as the 
straight line distance from the center of a nonmetropiDlitan 
county to the central ciiry of the nearest SMSA- 

2. Change in age structure is measured as the percent 
difference between residents 15-3U for each i-ntercensa.l 
period. ' , 

3 . Population size is the estimate in the decennial ceh^s • . 

Degiree of urbanization is >the percentage of a county 
population living in places of 2,500 inhabitants or more 
at^ a given census . . ^ 

. • . ■ ' " 

5, • Size of' n^y^^^^st ^metropolitan area is tfte 1970 population 

of the closest SMSA to a selected county. 

6. Out-commuting is measured as the percentagie of a county's 
inhabitants reporting a -place of work outside th^ir 
resident county at the time of the 1970 census. 

. 7« In--commuting is the percentage of employment opportunities 
in a county filled by nonresidents at the time of the 1970 
census . 

Pearsonian correlation, partial correlation, analysis of 
variance, and step-wise multiple regression analysis are used to 
test the hypotheses in this research.^ In the regres.sion analysis 
the independent variables are entered into ttie equation of the 
step-Wise procedure one at a., tiige in descending order based upon . 
the proportion of variai^ce in the dependent variable which they 
explain. ijy examining the beta coefficient at each' step with a 
statistical F-test, the researcher can identify the simplest linear 
regression equation for net migration change and determine' what 
independent vejiriables are statistically related to this demographic 
change at the .05 level of significance. 



FINDINGS. , ' , 

The hypothesised -relationships between the various components 
of sustenance organization and t]ie change of annual' rates of nop-' 
metropolitan n'#^^^migration are largely unsupported by the, data-. 
In Table l, .we see'^that a change in the rate of expansion in sus- 
tenance . opportunities is not statistically related to nonm^tropolitan, 
net migration c'hange between 1960-70'and 1970-7*4. Even when we 

(Table 1 about here) 
statistically control, for commuting 5 the relationship between change 
in sustenance opportunities and, net migration remains statistically ' 
nonsignificant. Additi^onal, statistical controls for distance to the 
.nearest SMSA, sise of the nearest SMSA, n^opiilation' of the county, 
and /degree of urbanization further substantiate the fining that / . . 
-change in sustenance opportunities is not related to change in n^t 
migration f^Or these nonmetropolitan counties. 

Noi? do our findings substantiate the hypothesis .:^hat increasing . 
functional specialization leads to nonmetropolitan growth through 
net migration. The zero-order correlation 'between the change in 
the overall functional specialization in nonmetropolotan counties 
and ^the change in the ^innual rate of net' migration for the' 1960-70 
and 19 70-7U period is statistically significant at the .Os'^level, 
as evidehrtr-iaj^ Table 2. A careful examination of this relationship. 

(Table 2 about here) ' ' 

with partial correlation analysis, however, • eliminated the statis- 
tical significance of this original relationship. The statistical 
association between change in overall functional specialization and 
net migration change is nearly reducexL to zero when one uses the 
partial correlationj^rtalysis controlling on a number of variables 
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including the 19 70*^opulation~ size and lfKe\degree of urbanization in 
the covnty. More specifically, th^ pbsit/ve zero-order rel,at'ionship 
between net migration- and ^unctiopal specialization -change suggests 
th^at grea^ter increases in specialization have occurred in smaller 

and leas urbani zj|^_ places , and it is these characteristics which are 

^ ^ 6 
associated with greater gains in annual rates of net migration* 

The findings also Indicate that specif ic types of sustenance 

aptivityj with the exception of services-mining, arid manufactui?ing, 

are unrelated to net migration (Table 3).' Working with the assump- 

, (Table 3 about here) 

txpn that the relationship between spe^cific types of an activity, and 

net migration change might be suppressed or distorted in some way, we 

agai^, used partial"^ correlation analysis with control variables such 

as distance to an SMSA, , urbanization in each^ selectecl county, and the 

pther previously discussed controls , 

. . The intr6du9tiort!) of these variables, as controls, evident in . 

Table 3, reduced to nonaignif icance the relationship between service 

and manufacturing 'activity and' the change in dnnual rates of net 

migration, but' did not alter the association of mining and the 

dependent variable. Concomitantly, the observed nonsignificant 

zero-order relationships between wholesale, retail, and agricultural ^ 

a^iitivity and net migration change v>;ere not found to be the result of ^ 

suppressor variables. ' J ^ - ' 

In the case of manufacturing activity , the original significalat 

negative association is reduced when we control for distance to the • 

nearest SMSA, population si;z;e, and overall functional specialization? 

Apparently manufacturing was more predominant in counties closer to 

SMSA's, larger in population size, and specialized rn fewer ^ 

activities* Counties with these characteristics experience less 

m t ■ '' ■ 

'■ ■ . - . . 
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gains in. annual rates of net migration,^ Thus it is not a relatively 
hegrvy concentration in manufacturing itself that Iqads to less migra- 
tiOn dhange, but that areas with more? extensive manufacturing bases 
have other attributes which al?e responsible for . the lack of gain in , 
net migration rates. ' ' ' • \ 

Looking at the relationship .between service activity and change 
in the annual rate of net migration in Table 3, we see .;^hat the 
partial correlation association remained statistically significant v^t 
the ,05 level when controlling for all variables except distance to 
the nearest SMSA/^ >From' Table 4 we see that distance w^s positively 
related to the proportion of workers in a coiyity in service activity 

(Tal^e 4 kbout here) 
and positively related to change an the annual rate of net migration. 
The effect of distance ^increased the positive relationship between 
service activity and the de]Dendent "variable • When 'the influence of 
distance wAs removed, the original zero-order correlation was reduced 

The r^esearch does suggest that Change in , the age structure of 
non--metropolitan counties Is a statistically significant explanation 

of growth in the nonmetropolitan sector. The zero-order relationship 

\ 

(Table 5 about' here) 
in Table 5 be^tween the change in the proportion of 'a population in 
the -ages 15-3^f between , 1960 and 1970 and the change in the annual 
rate of net migration^ over the entire i960-74 period was statistical- 
ly significant and moderate in strength (r = -.355, p =..001). 
Because of the way change in age structure is measured, a- negative 
rela tionship, indicates that the greater tlie - re<luction ih-^^ the propor- 
tion of population in the ages IS-^SU between lOGO-VO, th(p greater the 
increase in net migration rates over the entire period in question. 

C 



As the highly mobile age group diminishes in size iij nonmetropolitan 
counties , '^net migration rates become more positive . • This fi^^^^ig 
remains statistically significant: even when the control vari^^i^s ; 
are entered ^in the partial' correlation analyses . 

Our findings also verify the hypothesis that the closer the 
nonmetropolitan area is to a metropolitan area, the earlier in time 
it experiences net migration gain. We computed this ^ firiding ' with a 
different pt»oCedure than in the earlier tests. .An analysis of 
variance tests' whether there are statistically significant differ- 
ences between the mean distances from metropolitan areas to np^imetro- 
politan counties that^ d) first experienced gains in net n^igration 
between the decade of the I950's and the 1960's; (2) first ■ 't' 

experienced gains bet^&e^ -tfihe 1960''s and 197d'sV adc^ (3). did not gain 
in net migration ducting the 1950-70' period. The^^'^'size of the nearest 
SMSA and the geographic region of the county also are entered into' 
the analysis of cov^ri^tes to test for interaction effects.' 

The results th^, analysis of variance indicate significant 
differences eyen when "the control factors are introduced. Thus, 
significant differences exist in the distances^ from SMSA*s of non- 
metropolitan counties that have undergone g^ins in net 'migration at 
different time periods-*- independent of tlie size of the particular 
SMSA. Th\s finding, however, does not- tell us ^anything^about the 
strength of the relationship nor, in fact, if the distance i^ 
greater the more recent the time period. Using dummy va.vi^^,^^^ for 
the time dimension, v^e also computed a correlation coefficient 
between ttime and distance and a partial correlation coefficient 

controlling for region and size of nearest SMSA- The zero-border 

■ \ /• ' ■ . / - . " " " 

correlation is statistically ^significant and remains unaffected by 



tl^e control factors (r = .119, p = .01). The greater the distance 
ta ap -SMSA, the later in time the net migration gain. . 

The results of the miltipie regression analysis are consistent 
witli those already reported. Entering all the indep'endajnk and 
controls Variables into the regression format, we found only five 
variables with beta ^ coefficients significant at the .01 level^ or 
better. ^ Mirfing and service activity were positively related while 

(Table 6 about here) V / \ 

degree of urbanization , size of Nearest SMSA, and change in populgi*- . - 
tion ages 15-3^ were negatively related to the change in annual rates 
of net migi?ation (See- Table 6).- These five varialiies were rela^ied to 
the dependent variable independently of themselves and all other 
variables V used in this research. . . ^ 

' DISCUSSION . i 

it. would be incorrect fo conclude from this research that the 
"rural renaissanpe"lri. America represents, the emergence- of ' new( 
trends that serve as harbing^ers of change. 'in the underlying' pr<ocesses 
wh-ich have traditioneilly influenced the geographic redistribution of 
thxs nation's population. The data presented iti this research 
supports the contention of Morrison and Wheeler (19 76: 19) that, 
".^'►.the growth of settlements in\ areas^' remote from urban influence... 
can be regarded as extensions o'f. the' bar? ic urbanization process that 
^as always shaped population" distribution in th^ and ■ Morr.^on 

and 'McCarthy (1977: i) that, . . . sharply accelerated migration. '.into , 
nonmerropo] ; ( an cireas is a manifestation o€ outward metropolitan 
expansion,'' ^These statements arc underscored by finding that rates 
of net luL^/roLt ion have been r^reator in nonmetropolitan .counties which 
are less urb^^ized and further ciway.from metropolitan areis and the 
support presented for the spijiover hypothesis. 
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Accelerated by technological advancements in transportation and 
comnuriicatioTi, this continued urbanization has spread beyond the 
nonmetropolitan counties surrounding SHSA's to counties formerly 
considered remote. These counties can now receive the benefits of 
urban services and activities even though they lie beyond the daily 
commuting shed of 'metropolitan areas . " y r 

As urbanization and the concomitant decentralization of popula- 
tion from metropolitan areas has continued, more remote and previous- 
ly less urbanized areas show greater increases in rates of «iet migx^a- 
'txon and population growth. One basic reason. for this is that such . 

areas have traditionally suffered net out-migration and population . / 

" — < . . ^ ^ \ ' ' . ' 

losses, Thxs has resulted in their having smaller ;base populations 

than counties closer to metropolitan areas • Even though net' migra- 

tion changes in these traditionally declining areas may not b^^. large 

in absolute numbers, they translate into significant rate changes* 

Also., it should be no surprise' that more urbanized nonmetropolitan 

counties c^losei^ to SMSA'r. oxper Louctul iDwer I'^ates of net ' migration 

in the 1970 'g. ^Tliey have benefited fi^om metropolitan deceiiLraliza-- . 

' ' .. ■ . ' 

tion for decades and may. in. fact, have begun to decentralize ..thefrti- 

«« ' ■ , ■ .. J >i ■ , '■ ■ 

selves . -..y^.'- 

CQn^istent . wi,t1i tliis ai^gument is tlie idea that muc] jf the . V 
change in the annual rates of net migration in nonmr ' opolitan 
cotmties' between the 196D* s and 1970 's can be relat; J to an 
important pivinciple oi ecological theory: areas tend .to maintain 
a balance 'between population si ze and otheij* i'actors . While ."; 
ecologists ' (Hawley , 19[)0; Frisblo and Foston, " 1975 ) have specifically 
referred to sustenance opportunities as a \limiting factor, of popula-- 
tion growth, we feel tluit: tiuj idea of balance has a brocader applica-. 
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. . ' <y ■ • ■• . ' ' ' ■ 

tion to .the "understanding of contemporary nonmetropolitan net 

migration trends. 

■'• ■ ' ,* ' ^ 

, Jus't as an area can not endlessly experience population growth, 
neithen is^it likely that an area will undergo population decline^ 
without some eventual adjustment which inhibits further population 
loss . At some point a tenuous equivalence is reached and previ'bus 
demographic trends are altered. We call this the "change without 
change^* hypothesis . That is, the change in the rates of; net migra- 
tion of some • nonmetropolitan areas may not be a restilt of the exp;an- 
sion of rural "grov>;th industries" or an actual shift in individual 
preferences to more r^^jnoto and less urbanized residential envirqn- 
ments . Rather, the change m^y simplify have resulted from demographic 
consequences inherent in the previous population hi? tories. :6f * these 
areas . * 

One piece of eviclencii for this* argument is our finding that the 
greater the redaction in the proportion of a population between 'the 
agef» t:ho r,rtMtei* ( he* vn In i^o t: i]LL^»;ra t:i6n "t^ates . , Perf^ons in 

thi^j age c.at^i\ovy ai^e known to bo hijt!;hly mobile, and we^^.)ul^l expect 
• are'^^declining in population to be experiencing net otit-migration ' 
in this', age group. TliLt; net' ou t:-mi[Vi\i^tion h-^ediices the size of tlie 
age ca-tegory and will, over trinio , ,.ves ul'tL in an age u tructure with 
fewei^ people in. the highly mobile ager. . Sucli a reduction it; an un-. 
intendt,Hl consequence which r.ei^vei.; to e.vtui t:ually alter the net migra- 
tion. exper\tenc^!ejj Q r a county. Thur. net migration trendo change ar. 
the result of th<.^. deiaogrviphic oon^ieqneiicer. of the. tre.nUr; themse Ivej^i . 

' 'Thif; tir)';utiient (Mu <i h;o be extondtvi to the- et:onomic juuvtor. Won- 
metropoli t-.ui count iei; with titt.l.e or no emp Loyiuen t increase . pt^ior to 
the. 1970'^; have expeiM^encunl net: on t-niig,rat i on . it may l)e that this 



exodus of peoplle has brought the population ^ize of these areas into 
hialance with sustenance opportunities . The continuation of 'such-out- " 
migration "becomes unnecessary and the rates of net migration, compared 
to earlier years,, become more po3:itive regardless of the specific 
economic base . As Hinesy . et / a 1 v ,^ (1975: 23) have suggested, '^'the ' 
determin^CiJ5-s.,;;df ■ population decline may be transitory-- ^ 

e.g., population -decline 'may i^exlGct a \).iciod of adjustment in man- 
power needs of agriculture, forestry, mining, and other extVactiye 
industrica, ^' ^ * - : 

clta-ier findings ;repppted in . th also 'supEjbrted the'^'xd'ea 

that the 'demographic orfoct ol?^^ ' partiGular sustenance activities in,^ 
nonmetropolitan areas may indeed be transitory* We ,did:.not find the 
negatiVe^^cissoclatioris' A^^^^ dcmogfaphic change and , wholesale,^. ' y. ' 

-mining or agricultural activity or tlic positive re lations^hip between 
it and retail activity t^eported by Fx-^xfebie and Postpn (1975) Tor. the 
.1960's. It is certainly ponsiblo tliat these differences may partially 
bt:' vict:unuri:ovl 1 ' m,' J)V f ]v-,' op^Mvi ( ion/'l pi-n )*.'^vhiP(^r*> used in oacTi piece 'of 
research. l[o\^cvcv , .-i^'- appoai^; move, lil^ely that tliey reflect^ actual 
changes in^, tli-: rel.itlonship be tween various s.u^tenance "ac'^iviti es and 
demogVMphic . on.injM^ - , J^V' example , we t'ouud- : ttia t a t^elatively large 
/ iiivoli>c}uen:\; in. 'an 't;?x]>an(l i nt; oconomic sector raioJi as fining and service 
industri(,\s uninMwtul t]\c. luM: in i.gra t i c^n fortunes of nonmetr^opolitan 
areas, while <i larv\o pi^oporti.on ol sur. tonanco organization; devoted 
to manuf ac tur in|\ was not posit ivcvLv relatod\/to net migration change* 
These fiaKti.ng.s aiv^ ^^on tp.ul i.c tory to the relationships between suste- 
nance aetiviaii-; .ukI po[uilation (diangi; tlia t liave ti\idi tionally' exist- 
ed in normui t L\>1)() 1 L tan . atH>.i:v;. . A >■r^.^l.(ltion still exists betwe;en 
sustenancx: or^giini ::a t ion <um ivi tie.:.; and iH.)pulation 'cha;vV>N but ai^eas 

ERIC ^ ^ ^ 



charaoterlzed by certain functions are no longer undergoing the same 
demographic experiences as before. 

Our data do not suggest that post 1970 net migration trends 
signal large scale shifts in the processes that underlie nonmetropoli- 
tan population change. The centrifugal forces which accompanied 
urbanization and industrialization h^ve dr^n population to urban 
centers for over one hundred years. The twentieth cfentury, especially 
^ after World War II, has seen the evolution of centripetal forces which 
, have speeded the decentralization of population from metropolitan 
ar^^as. In addition, nonmetropolitan areas which had suffered the net 
out-migration of young adults in previous decades now appear to be 
increasing their population j?etention capabilicies as their age 
structures change. It is too early to hazard a prediction as to how 
long nonmetropolitan net migration and growth trends will continue. 
Even if the population trends in the 1970' s reflect an equilibrium 
the exchange of population between metropolitan and nonmetrppolitan 
areas (Wardwell, 19 76), these trends will undoubtedly influence future 
demographic events in nonmetropolitan areas an^^are worthy of further 
investigation by demographers and other .social scientists. 
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Table X 



Zfiw-Oxaef afi^ P'Vnial Correlation Coefficients Shewing the Relationshio of tli*> rhanr« . w \ 



Dependent 
Variable '(Y) 



Independent 
V^fiable (X) 



Chang* in Net . ^Ployinsnt Change 
Migration Patc 



Control 
Variable (Z) 



,1 



Distance to SMSA 
Population Size 

Size of SHSA . ' . •■ . 
Degree of Urbanization' 

* In-comiutinj 

* Out-Corauting 

Change in Population- 15-34 
Chaise in Overall Specialization 
!^9riculture 1960 
^^ing 1960 , 
Manufacturing 1960 
W'^olesale 1960 
Retail 

Services 1960 ' 



rxy' rxy.z2 significance 



r 


.233 


.041 


.214 


.036 


.243 


.035 


.248 


.017 


.372 


.077 


.066 


.055 


.144 


.071 


.065 


,033 


.262 


.043 


.248 


.062 




.029 


.295 


,017 


.377 


.029 


.286 


.040 


• .218' 



Izcro-orier correlation between independent m dependent variable, 
^First-order partial correction l^gtween independent and dependent variables- 
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. . , « 1 rrt<.ffiViPits showlnq the J^el^tlonsMp of the Chan^- in the Annual • 

2.r«-0:a.i an '"'^'^""'1 i " ^ 7 t U C^crall Factional SpecUU..tlon 

^ Fatt of Hot ttigiaUori Between the s ana J.ii/u !» « ^' a, 

Between 1960 and 1970 



Dependent 
Variable (Y) 



Independent 
Variable .(X) 




Change iniHet' Change in Overall 
Migration Me Specialization 




Control 
Variable (z) 



rxy^ rxy.z^ Significance" 



.106 



• Distance to SMSA 
Population Size 
Size of -SMSA 

Degree of Urbanisation . 
Change in Population 15-34 
En>ployir,ent Change 
Agriculture 1975 
Mining 1970 
Manufacturing 1970 
Wholesale 1970 
detail 197.0 
Services 1970 





• .019 


.095 


.032 


.060 


.122 


.110 


.016 


.042, 


. ,208 


-.038 


.231 


-.048 


.174 


-.052 


.207 


-.042 


.253 


-.039, 


.234 


-.031' 


.169 


-.049 


' .176 


..'049 


.172 



Izeror'or'der- partial correlation coeffici^t. 

"I 

^First-order partial correlation coefficient. 
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■ Table 3 

Zeto-Ordsr and Partial Correlation Coefficients Shovdng the Relationship of th^, Change In the Mnual Rata 
of Net Higratioj anTSuatenance organization AcUvity in 1970 . ^5 , 



Dependent 
Variable (Y) 



Change in Net 
Migration Pate 



Change b Net 
Migration lUte. 



1 



Change in Net 
Kigration Rata 



ERIC 



Independent 
Variable (X) 



Agriculture^ 



Mining 



Manufacturing 



Control Variable (Z) 



Distance to SMSA 

Population Size 

Size of SMSA 

Overall SpecUlization 

Degree' of urbanization 

Enployiwnt Chang* 

Change in Population 15-34^ 



' Distance to SMSA 
' Population Size 

Size of SMSA 
' Overall Specialisation 

Degree Urbanization 
' Eii|)loyinent Change 

Change in population '15-34 



Distant* to SMSA • 
Population Size ■ 
Size of SMSA 
Overall Specialization 
Degree of urbanization 
Einploytnent Change 
Change in population 15-34 



,054 



.263 



•.U3 



rxy* 



Signi.flcance 





, , .215 


, .074 


.140 


.049 




.046 


'.249 


.015 


.413 


.094 


.085 


.057 


' ^ ,203 


.033 


.315 




m. 


.253 


. .001 


.254 


" . ,001 


.286 


• .001 


.255 


,001 


.268 


.001 


.262 


.001 


.258 


.00^ 




.019 


-.061 


.135 


-.078 


.076 


-.112 




-,083 ^ 


.064, 


-.108 ' 


.024 


-.120 


.011 


-.110 • 


.022 



Table ^(Gon'l: .) 



Zero-Ordai: 'and' Partial Cor r Nation Coefficients Showing the RelatiQnship of the;ai?nge in Jibe Annual 
. Rate of Ket Migration and Sustenance Organization Activity in 1970. ■ 




Dependent 
Viriable (Y) 



indent 
Vaziable (X) 



Control VarlablB 



Change in Set Bolaaale 
Migration Rata • ' , 



Change in Net Betail 
Migration Rata 



Change in Net Service! 
Migration Pate 



Distance tOi>.SMSA 
Population; 5iw 

Size of SHS^^ ;;r /, 

Overall Specl^H't'Atlon 
Degree of OrbiAizatlon 
Employnient Change . 
Change in Population ,15-34 



Distance to SMSA 

Population Site 

Size of SMSA , - , 

Overall Specialization 

Degree of Urbanization 

Employment Change 

Change in Population 15-34 



■Distance to SMSA ; 
Population Sizi , 
Size of SMSA 
Overall Specialization 
Degree of (Jrbaftizatipn 
Employment Change 
Change in Population 15-34 



.050 



.061 
,108 
.108 
'.084 

,m 

.128- 

.la^i' 



,lZer(rbrder correlation>tweefl independent and dependent variable. 
2rirst-order partial between independent and dependenf variables- 



ERIC 



'Significaj|C|?;;' 






' .281 ' 


OOl"-'''"'' 

• VVW' ^. 


.480 




.478 




.364 


-.007 


• .451 


' -.008 


.443' . 


.042 


.217 


-.OtO 


.227 


.f03 


.167/' 


.480 


.001 


. .494 


.040 


.221 


.015 


.387 


.013 


-.39?,. 


.006 


.4i3 


.024' ■ 


■'.322- 



.627 
,121 
.019 
.018 
.052 
.,006 
.00,7 
-^006 




3S 




.* T able H • • ' * 

A Correlaticn Matrix for tlu; Variables UkccI in Stucly of the Change in. the Annual Rate of Met 









Migra t ion 


Bctw*ee»n the 1 960 




1970's 








■■• 




il) 


(2) 


(3) ! {4} 


(5) (6) 


(7) 


(•) 


in 




ilU 


(lai 


O^Ai^ge in Hrt 
MX ^ration Ait^ - 


(I) 




.J«3* -.113* 


.034 .050 




.i4er 


-•217* 


.112« 


-.wo*r 






(2) 




-.153* -:,217* 


.182* 


.072 


r.i28* 


-•029^ 


• 3S«* 


-.050 


.129* 




(31 




-.2l4* 


-.111 -,223* 


.004 


.101 


-.074 


•099 




-.023 


lUnuf Act 'J T« 


ii) 






-.439* -.757* 


.?92*V 




• 174* 


-•309» 


:oi8 


•03S 




(5) 






'.398* 


.064 


.Vao3* 


-.172* 


.W4* 


-.100* 


-•098< 


IUt*ll 


(S) 






✓ 


.394* 


.326* 


*'.22&» 


.322* 


-.067 


^.134* 


0«cvlc«> *^ . 


in 










.287* 


.0^6 . 


• 147* 


«045 


-•OB^* 


Oist4Lnc% to : 
SI1SA, 






/ ■ 






-.225* 


.203* 


-,048 


-.179* 


Po^iulari'ort Sir* 


(9) 










r 




-.191*^ 


-131 


• 740* 


Spcci «lizAtlcn 


(10) , 
















-.083 


-1*56 


Sis« of SflSh 


(11) 


















•.090« 


0«^r<« of 






















♦f tf iliticitiyi 1 

< -J 


I'^lflcAJnt 

\ , 


• t the 


.OS level leife. 




• 












• ' i 




















. v.* '''< 
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Tabic 



s 

Zero-Order Partial Correlation Coefficients Showing the Relationship of the Changs in the Annual Ratd 
of Net Hi^ration Between the 1960'r. and 1970' r. and the Change in the Proportion of thq, Population Ages- 
15-34 Between I960 and 1970 ' ' 



Dependent 
Variable (Y) 



Chcnge in Net 
, Migration Rate 



Independent 
Variable (X) 



Chaj^go in 
population 15-34 



Control 
Variable (Z) 



rxy^ rxy.z^ SigaificanlW^ 



-.355 




.001 


Distance to SMSA 


-J45 


.001 


Population Size 


-.315 


.001 . 


Deqree Urbanization 


-.284 


,001 


Size of SMSA 


-.342 


.001 


M. Migration Rate 


-.184 


.001 


Population 15-3-1 






Employ rent Change 


-.359 


.001 


Change in 


-.353 


.001 


Overall Specialization 






Mining 1960 


-.343 


.001 


Agriculture 1960 


-.355 


Aool 


Manufacturing 1960 


-.351 


.001 


Wholesale 1960 


-.343 


.001 


Retail 1960 


-.349 


.001 


* 

Services I960 


-.363 


.001 



■^Zero-ord^r correlation between the independi;nt and dependent variable. 



'First-order [Kirtul oorn-l.ifioi 



erJcu 



Table 6 



Standardized Regress Ion Cqcff icients (Betas) for Variables 
Significantly Related to the Chanp.o in the Annual Rate of Net. 
Migration Between the 1960*s and 1970' 



Variable 


Beta Cocf f ic lent 


F Ratio" 


Change in Population 15~3A 


-.266 


17.67 


Mining Activity iJ 


-273 


21.09 


Degree of Urbanization 


-.173 


7-53 


Service Activity 


. -.161 


7-A4 


Size of . SMSA 


-.1^*9 


6,23 



R - 2 5 , A p e r cent:. 



"All valuo.v: s t ir.atU M t ho ,001 lovol . 
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FOOTNOTES , 

1 * 

This section presents a discussion integrating the theoretical 
rationale for and research previously cc^nducted on the particular 
independent variables used in this research . The reader should 
note ^ that the discussion is focused around the three main factors, 
already referred to. However, in the case of the first of these 
factors, "sustenance organizations", the discussion includes a 
review of severaL separate but not necessarily totally independent 
components that together form an area's sus^tenance organization^, 

2 . . . 

It is important to point out that this is a study of net migration, 

spiecif ically the change in annual rates of net migration between 
two periods of time, 1960-1970 and 1970-7U* ■ A positive change in 
annual rates of net laigration may be indicative of an increase in 
net migration, a reduction in net out-migration, or a reversal from 
net out to net in-migration. All of these shifts represent an 
increase in.net population retention. Similarly, a negative change 
in net-migration could reflect an increase in net out-migration, a 
"decrease in net in-migration or a reversal from net in to net out"* 
migration. These repiH-sent decreases in population retention 

ability. i ' ' 

■ ■■ ■ > 

3 

Data for the 1960-70 and 1970-7U period were taken from the Bureau 
of the Census Federal State Cooperative series of county estimates 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 197Ua 19 7ifb ) . Net migration was 
measured by i^ubtraeting natutvil increase from the total estimated 
populatioh charge. The annual rate was computed according to the 
formula presented below" 



Rate of Net Migration N (100) 

(K) (I/2T (P2 + PI) 

43 . 



Where ^Pl ^nd 1*2 are the populations and end of the time intervj^*;3^v 
rei8pectiveiy>''K is the: time interval (lb or H), and N is t-he 
number of n^t migrants . (Shryock et. a-l, , 1971: 377-80). 

See ShryocX, Siegle et., al. (1975: 630-634) for a discussion of 
this method and Bowles et. al. (1975: iii-iv) for a discussion of 
the methodology used i^ obtaining the net migration estimates for 
1960-70 and Bowles and Tarver (1965) for the methodology used in 
estimating 1950^60 net migration rates. 

^Subroutines fi'om the S.p.S.S. (Nie et. al., 1975), were used in 
this research. 

6 . 

The zero^order relationship between urbanizatdon and population 

size and <^hange in functional speciali^^tion^ are r = -.245 and 
r = -.220 respectively while their relationships to net migration 
rate change ar^ r = -.2 75 and r = --217 respectively. See Table 4. 
^We control for the overall degree of functional specialization to 
take into account the possibility that an area's concentration in 
a given activity merely reflects specialization (e.g., the production 
of activity in mining, agriculture, or manufacturing may be • 
accompani^id by a low degree of specialization). 

^See Tabl^ ^ zoro-order relationships between these 

variable^? and manutaci'uring and the dependent variable. 

9 , 
Our dat^ suppoi-^tea the argument of Morrison and Wheeler (1976: 22) 

that the ^hanging energy outlook in the lu/o's has created exploita- 
tion of energy resources as a rural "growth industry" and the findings 
of Morrison an^ McCarthy (1977: 28) that counties specializing in 
mining h^i^e grovyn faater between 197O-I975 than counties specializing 
in manufacturing or recreation. * ' • 



